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NEW PARK UNDER 
THE OCEAN 

In America, a new kind of park began to change under this on- 
has recently been established. It slaught and in 1957 scientists, 
is completely under the sea. biologists, and naturalists asked 

Called the Key Largo Coral the American Government to pro- 
Reef Preserve, it is situated off the tect part of the area. That 
south-eastern tip of Florida, about protection soon came. Today the 
an hour’s drive from Miami. It Key Largo Coral Reef Preserve 
is about 21 miles long and four is in government care, ensuring 
miles wide, and is a spectacular that the reef and its marine life 
underwater territory of coral reefs will remain undisturbed in the 
covered with waving plants, with future. 

many kinds of brilliantly coloured Already geologists and marine 
fish darting in and out. biologists from many parts of the 

The coastline of the Florida world are finding the study of the 
Keys has been dangerous to ships reefs highly rewarding now that 
and among the reefs of the under- spear fishing and collecting of 
water park lie the bones of many coral shells for sale are prohibited, 
a Spanish galleon and coastal However, it is not only the 
trader. scientists who will be getting the 

In more recent times, as Florida benefit, 
became known to tourists, the Skin divers, if armed only with 
reefs were raided over and over cameras, are welcomed, and plans 
again for coral and rare shells, are in hand by the State of Florida 
and for tropical fish for the tanks to run glass-bottomed boats to the 
of rich collectors in New York reefs so that ordinary visitors in 
and Washington. their thousands may enjoy the 

Slowly the character of the reefs wonders of this unique park. 



THORSE 



Dropping in with the Christmas Mail 

MOST WELCOME VISITORS FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE MEN 


Keepers at the Skerries Light¬ 
house, on a spray-^wept group of 
rocks off the north-west tip of 
Anglesey, like to get their Christ¬ 
mas mail in time—like all the rest 
of us. And the R.A.F. are going 
to see that this is done. 


The sea is often too rough for 
boats to put off for the Skerries, 
so it is a case of helicopters to the 
rescue. 

The postal arrangements at the 
Skerries are unusual but reliable. 
Instead of a normal post-box, for 


instance, there is a waterproofed 
tool-box, painted pillar-box red. 
It is fastened to a pole set firmly 
in the rock. 

It is visited twice a week, 
weather permitting, by a helicopter 
from R.A.F. Station Valley, near 
Holyhead. But lighthouse men 
and helicopter crews seldom have 
a chance to meet, nor talk to each 
other except by radio. 

For the aircraft’s time of arrival 
is entirely dependent on the 
weather and when it lands the 
keepers may well be busy about 
their various duties. So they can 
only come down and empty the 
box when they get the opportunity 
and this may be long after the 
helicopter has departed. 

An hour or so before take-off, 
a radio call is made to the Skerries 
so that the keepers can put any 
finishing touches to their corre¬ 
spondence before dropping their 
letters into the red tool-box. 

Owing to the uneven surface of 
the rock, the helicopters can land 
only in a space about ten yards 
square. And that is how the 
presents and good things to eat 
and the Christmas messages will 
be delivered this year to the 
keepers of the lonely light. 

We might spare them a thought 
as—fair weather or foul—they 
keep their light shining through 
the night over the Winter sea. 


A New Forest horse-breed¬ 
ing expert, Juanita Berlin, 
seen exercising one of the 
two horses presented to the 
Queen by Mr, Krushchev 
when he visited London in 
1956. Now at a stud farm 
at Emery Down near 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire, the 
horse comes from Azer¬ 
baijan a Republic of the 
Soviet Union. 


Putting a car in a garage is not 
an exciting job as a rule; but it 
was made thrilling enough the 
other night for a certain R.A.F. 
officer stationed in Kenya. 

Flight Lieutenant J. Ellis, who 
lives with his family in the Lan- 
gata district, opened his front door 
and caught sight of a dark shape 
and a pair of eyes pinpointed in 
the gloom. Thinking it was a 
hyena, a fairly common animal in 
the area, he paid no particular 
attention, got into his car, and 
drove it into the garage. 

As he was closing the doors, 
however, he heard his wife calling 
him frantically back into the 
house. Then he caught sight of 
six shapes close by. They were 
lions. At the same time he heard 


TOO MANY 
ROSES 

Sweet-briar, the wild rose that 
is such a joy in our British woods 
and hedgerows, has become a 
great menace to sheep pastures 
in the South Island of New Zea¬ 
land. It flourishes in the mild 
climate “down under.” 

Farmers hope that scientists will 
find an insect or fungus to destroy 
the unwanted plants. 


a series of loud bangs which he 
thought were rifle shots, but were 
actually fireworks set off by neigh¬ 
bours to frighten the lions away. 

Flight Lieutenant Ellis, as he 
freely admitted later, “took off 
pretty smartly for the safety of 
the house.” 

That was the start of a memor¬ 
able night for the residents of 
Langata, where several R.A.F. 
families live. Fourteen full-grown, 
hungry lions made a raid on the 
district, and until finally driven off 
by game wardens, prowled around 
the houses and even squatted on 
the doorsteps. The coming of 
daylight revealed that eight cattle 
had been killed. 
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Hungry Hons at the 
front door 
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FATHER OF THE 
FEDERATION 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

During the past week or two Sir Roy Welensky, Prime 
Minister of the Central African Federation, has been constantly 
in the news. And the reason is that he has been in London 
to defend the Federation at a conference which opened on 
5th December. The main challenge came from African leaders 
in the three territories which make up the Federation— 

Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing colony, and the two pro¬ 
tectorates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


'C'ight million Africans live in 
these countries alongside 
about 390,000 Europeans, Asians, 
and Arabs, and the African 
leaders are resentful of domina¬ 
tion by a minority. 

As a pioneer of the federal 
partnership embracing all races. 
Sir Roy is fighting to keep it in¬ 
tact. But whether he 
wins or loses in the 
end, he will certainly 
be remembered as 
one of the Common¬ 
wealth’s most remark¬ 
able statesmen. So let 
us take a closer look 
look at him. 

Roy Welensky was 
born in 1907 at Salis¬ 
bury, the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia. 

He will be 54 on 20th 
January. His father, 

Michael Welensky, 
was a poor immigrant' 
from Poland who 
joined the pioneers of 
Rhodesia as they 
pushed up from South Africa. On 
the way he married a girl 
descended from the Boer or 
Afrikaner settlers of South Africa, 
and had a large family. Roy was 
sent to primary school at Salis¬ 
bury, but left at the age of 14 
to earn a little money towards his 
keep. One of his first jobs was 
in a bookshop, where his kindly 
employer lent him books to help 
him widen his knowledge. 

Like so many boys, Roy wanted 
to be an engine-driver. Unlike 
most boys, he did in fact become 
an engine-driver. When he was 
17 he joined the Rhodesian rail¬ 


ways as a fireman. Meanwhile, he 
built up confidence by learning to 
box. At 18 he had grown to over 
six feet and was heavyweight box¬ 
ing champion of the Rhodesias, 
1926-28. Three years later he was 
driving locomotives, but still read¬ 
ing hard and studying. 

Meanwhile, his interest in 


politics w'as growing. We find him 
at the age of 25 organising a rail- j 
way trade union in the Northern 
Rhodesian mining town of Broken 
Hill. But not until he was 31 — 
that is, in 1938—did -he enter 
politics on election to Northern 
Rhodesia’s local parliament. 

When the war came he served 
as director of .manpower in 
Northern Rhodesia. His struggle 
to federate the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, carried on with vigour 
after the war, sprang from his 
conviction that a political and 
economic partnership would bene¬ 
fit all the peoples of these terri¬ 


tories. give them all the chance of 
a better life. 

In 1953 Roy Welensky at last 
achieved his great ambition. The 
Federation of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasa¬ 
land came into being, and he was 
knighted for his services in shap¬ 
ing it. For a long time he went on 
living in his railwayman's bunga¬ 
low in Northern Rhodesia with 
his wife, sort and daughter. And 
he still lives a modest life. When 
he has time Sir Roy loves to 
potter around in his garden, or 
play gramophone records of the 
great symphonies. He neither 
drinks nor smokes. 

One of our most approachable 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 
Sir Roy Welensky has always 
argued that no - man or woman 
should be debarred from playing 
a part in government just because 
of colour. Indeed, many of his 
friends are Africans with whom 
Sir Roy romped and swam as a 
boy. 

He denounces the “colour bar,” 
and believes that the only worth¬ 
while test of leadership in the end 
is the quality of brains and 
character. Well may this dedicated 
statesman be called the Father of 
the Federation. 


THANKS FROU 
EVIR PASTRY 

Following his appeal for 
children's charities, Richard 
Hearne sent this message to 
our readers: 

I am writing to thank all the 
readers of The Children's 
Newspaper who sent me dona¬ 
tions after my recent appeal on 
B.B.C. TV. Your donation, 
however small, will help to 
make some brave little soul 
very happy. 

God bless-you all. 



Sir Roy Welensky at home in his study 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Fifty statues, some engraved 
with gold, have been unearthed 
in Southern Irak. They are be¬ 
lieved to belong to the Sumerian 
civilisation of more than 4,000 
years ago. 


Cactus grower 



Roger Crunden of Southgate, 
with some of his 1000 cactus 
plants. He has won many 
prizes with them at the Lon¬ 
don Cactus Club’s shows. 


Sir Howard Florey, a pioneer in 
the development of penicillin, has 
succeeded Sir Cyril Hinshelwood 
as President of the Royal Society. 

Underwater mountains 8,000 feet 
high have been found in the 
Indian Ocean by Russian scientists 
on board the research ship Vityaz. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF CHURCH 

R.A.F. men at Ayios Nikolaos, 
Cyprus, have built themselves a 
church. It cost only £70. 

Two sons of famous fathers will 
be appearing in Emil and the 
Detectives, the new play at the 
Mermaid Theatre in London. One 
is Gerard Menuhin, son of the 
world-famous violinist; the other 
is Michael Hall, son of Henry 
Hall. 

About 50 boys of a school at 
Fort Augustus have reported see¬ 
ing the Loch Ness Monster. 

Dartmoor prison is to be 
demolished. Built in 1806 for 
French prisoners of the Napoleonic 
wars, it became a civil prison in 
1850. 


A 16-year-old Danish girl named 
Anette Toft became a V.I.P. when 
she stepped ashore at Quebec the 
other day. She was the two- 
millionth immigrant to reach 
Canada since the war. 

Nigeria has become the 100th 
member of WHO. the United 
Nations World Health Organisa¬ 
tion. 


Stocking records 

A whole new range of records 
is now offered by Children’s 
Record Company. Called Dandy 
Records, the discs include nursery 
rhymes, favourite stories such as 
Humpty Diimpty and Goldilocks, 
and Christmas Carols, delight¬ 
fully sung by the Children’s Opera 
Group. 

Costing only 5s. lid. each, the 
records play for about seven 
minutes each side. They would 
make a very acceptable “find” in 
any Christmas stocking. 


THEY SAY . . . 

JPorecast delayed by bad weather. 
Message transmitted by weather 
bureau in California. 


Hospital case 



Another “patient” is brought 
in to the dolls’ hospital at 
Gidea Park, Essex. 



IIAIUCI lUn The River Colne in the Gloucester- 
Ulln HU III Si A Nil shire village of Bibury 


Where there’s a forest there’s danger 


This notice, officially called a 
"fire’hazard indicator,” is in the 
Northumbrian village of Byrness, 
a few miles south of the Scottish 
border. There are similar boards 
at Lewisburn and Wauchope, 
which are also in the vast Border 
Forest Park. All are designed to 
make the public more aware of 
the damages of fire—and to be 
more careful. 

The four sections of the dial 
are marked: Normal, High, Severe, 
and Extreme. Underneath is the 
request: If you see a fire please 
contact Fire Brigade or forest 
staff. 

Since 1948 the Border Forest 
Park region has used Fire Hazard 
Rating Tables, originally devised 
by the Canadian Forest Service. 
They are based on such factors as 
humidity, temperature, wind speed 
and direction, and rainfall. Dur¬ 
ing the fire danger season, this 
rating is calculated daily and given 



on these notices. The rating In this hilly border country the 
applies to the whole area, and not weather can change remarkably 
just to one section. It may actually quickly, and the Forestry Commis- 
be raining at Byrness when the sion rightly takes precautions, 
pointer on the notice there is at Even after a heavy shower, fire 
"High”! This is because there risks can rise quickly, and when 
may be dry and quite dangerous the indicator is at any point other 
conditions in the Kielder area, a than “normal,” fire teams are on 
few miles to the west. the alert to move to any outbreak. 
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BARGES ABOARD 
SHIP 



Two 109-ton barges, ordered 
from a British yard by the 
Persian Government, seen 
lashed to the deck of a 
steamer at London Docks. 
They were lifted to the deck 
by a mammoth crane. 

The old stage¬ 
coach is ready 
for the road 

A famous 19th-century stage¬ 
coach has just been made road¬ 
worthy again. It is Peveril of the 
Peak, which used to cover the 185 
miles between London and Man¬ 
chester in 18i hours and made its 
last run in 1834. The journey in¬ 
cluded a 20-minute halt for break¬ 
fast and another for dinner, to¬ 
gether with a number of scheduled 
stops for changing horses. 

The work of restoring the old 
coach has been done by Mr. F. 
Stansfield, of Eyam, Derbyshire. 

CLEANEST PIGEON 

A Californian housewife went to 
take some sheets out of her wash¬ 
ing machine the other day and 
found a pigeon perched inside. 

Though somewhat giddy, it soon 
recovered from the experience and 
emerged as the cleanest pigeon in 
America. 


POSTMEN 
IN GREY 

One hundred postmen in Shef¬ 
field, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
the West End of London have 
been selected to try out a new grey 
uniform made from special experi¬ 
mental materials. ' Although this 
is a departure from tradition, the 
familiar red piping is being re¬ 
tained, so there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in recognising the man from 
the G.P.O. 

Blue uniforms of six other ex¬ 
perimental cloths are being worn 
by postmen in Aberdeen, Newport 
(Mon.), Belfast, Preston, Middles¬ 
brough, Stoke-on-Trent, Norwich, 
Gloucester, and S.E. London. 

Reports from time to time will 
show how these new materials 
compare with the old, and the 
reactions of public and staff. 

These changes were first dis¬ 
cussed last year when the then 
Postmaster General asked a 
famous West End firm of tailors 
for possible alternatives, in style 
and material, for a uniform that 
has to stand a lot of hard wear. 

The Post Office buys 750.000 
yards of uniform material every 
year in order to provide a new 
jacket and two pairs of trousers 
to each of its 110,000 postmen. 

Hilly Bunter’s 
good turn 

The entire cast of Billy Banter’s 
Swiss Roll, which opens next week 
at London’s Victoria Palace, will 
take part in a grand Christmas 
charity parade on Friday (16th 
December) at Ilford, Essex. The 
outsize schoolboy and his pals will 
ride through the streets in a school 
on wheels, and in the procession 
with them will be other stars of 
stage, television, and circus. 

They will be acting as escorts 
to Santa Claus as he calls at 
various shops and businesses in 
the town to collect gifts from 15 
Christmas-trees. All the gifts will 
be delivered to Dr. Barnardo's 
Garden City at Woodford Bridge, 
the home of nearly 400 children. 



COPPER GUARDS GOLD 


This display of gold in the window of a shop in Bond Street, 
London, is worth £30,000. The dummy figure of a London 
“ copper ” has been put beside the display to show that it is 
well guarded. 



^HRISTMAS, to everyone’s sorrow. 

comes but once a year. To every¬ 
one’s, did I say ? I should have said every¬ 
one but Elvis Scrooge. 

I suppose somewhere, in the wilds of Patagonia or at 
the top of Everest, there are meaner, nastier, horrider 
men than Elvis Scrooge. But I have never heard of one, 
and I think even the Abominable Snowman might turn 
out to be quite a nice chap compared with Scrooge. 

Scrooge was a schoolmaster, a job he loved because he 
could keep boys in after school writing lines when they 
could have been playing football. 

Which is why the boys of Scrooge’s class found them¬ 
selves, on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, sitting in their 
classroom, writing essays. 

And it was cold in the classroom because Mr. Scrooge 
would only let them have a very small gas-fire, which did 
its best, but which wasn’t big enough for the classroom. 

44 What a swiz, working on Christmas Eve,” muttered 
Cliff Cratchit, the head boy of tfie class. 

44 Cratchit ! I heard that,” roared Scrooge. 44 One 
more word like that and ...” 

But he never finished, because suddenly there was a 
merry shout from outside, and then the classroom 
door burst open, and there stood a jolly, red-faced 
young man. 

” Uncle Elvis,” cried the young man—for he was 
Scrooge’s nephew, though we mustn’t hold this 
against him. 44 I called at your digs, and I couldn’t 
believe that you were making the boys come to school 
on Christmas Eve ! ” 

44 There’s no difference between Christmas and any 
other time of the year,” said Scrooge, 44 except that 
it lets a lot of louts eat too much, so that they don’t 
do the homework I’ve given them for the hols.” • 

44 Oh, Uncle,” said his nephew, 44 why don’t you 
enjoy Christmas like everyone else ? Come and have 
Christmas Dinner with us tomorrow ...” 

44 Piffle-skiffle ! ” said Scrooge, getting angry. His 
nephew saw he was getting nowhere with his uncle, 
so he left. 

It was nearly five o’clock before Scrooge let his 
pupils go home, and even then he nearly kept them 
behind because one boy shouted 44 Merry Christmas ” 
at him. 

44 Poor old Scrooge,” said Cliff Cratchit, to his 
sister Meg, who’d come to meet him. “ He’s so mean.” 

Scrooge walked slowly along to the bus stop, pick¬ 
ing up a newspaper that someone had dropped along 
the way. He usually managed to save 3d. this way. 
And he always travelled by bus because then he could 
read in it, and save money on light at home. 

CCROOGE’S digs were three dismal rooms over a sweet- 
shop. He was always asking the local council to move a 
gas lamp directly outside his house, to save his own lights, 
but they wouldn’t do this. So he had to light a candle, 
and carry it from room to room. 

Scrooge lit the gas ring, which served him as a cooker 
and fire, and then carefully measured out a cup of water 
and poured it into the kettle. 

He liked gas because it gave heat straight away, so there 
was no waste. 

As soon as it boiled he snapped the gas off, and made 
his tea. That, and a slice of bread and butter, was his 
only meal. 

Then Scrooge blew out the candle. It was time to 
watch telly. He picked up a telescope he’d got the boys 
in the science class to make, and went over to the window. 
Mrs. Ferguson over the road had I.T.V. on, and Mrs. 
Pinkabell had B.B.C. Scrooge chose the programme that 
looked nicest, and settled down to watch. 

To his anger, it turned into a programme about 
Christmas ! 

44 Piffle-skiffle, all of it I ” said Scrooge, flinging down 
his telescope. To his surprise, it didn't fall to the 
ground, but it was as though an invisible hand reached 
out and caught it before it fell. 

And then, to his amazement, he realised he wasn’t alone 
in his room. For there in front of him, holding the 
telescope, was a shimmering, shining figure, who stood 
there, staring at him. 

” Who—who—who are you ? ” stammered Scrooge. 

44 I am Mr. Therm,” replied the apparition, 44 and I 
represent the Spirit of Every Happy Christmas.” 

Scrooge wanted to say 44 Piffle-skiffle ” to this, but he 
couldn't quite bring himself to utter the words. 

44 What do you want ? ” was all he said in the end. 

44 I want to show you Christmas Day.” 

Scrooge was about to protest again, but he suddenly 
found himself whisked out of his dingy digs, and in the 


middle of a gay party—though, of course, he and Mr. 
Therm were invisible ! 

It was his nephew’s house* and the nephew' and his 
wife, and their young friends, were having a gay time, 
with piles of food, turkey, and jellies and sweets, and 
crackers popping ! 

And the centre of all this fun was a huge, succulent 
turkey which his nephew’s wife was taking out of the 
gas cooker. - 

44 Ooh, only gas could cook it so beautifully,” she cried. 

It was a sfght to make anyone but Scrooge brfm over 
with happiness. 

44 Poor Unde Scrooge i ” shouted his nephew. 44 Still, 
he wouldn’t have enjoyed it anyway.” 

44 Poor nothing,” shouted his wife, “he was a mean 
old skinflint, and no one will miss him.” 

44 What do they mean ? ” asked Scrooge of Mr. Therm, 
but Mr. Therm did not answer, and took him off to yet 
another house. 

This time there was no laughter and gaiety. A family 
sat round in silence, and there was a general air of gloom. 

44 Why, there’s Cliff Cratchit, my head boy ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Scrooge. 

44 Can’t Dad get the money from old Mr. Dither ? ” 
asked Oiff. 

44 No—he trusted him, and Mr. Dither has let him 

- • ,jr 



GAS FOK A REALLY 

[‘Happy Christmas/] 


ONLY GAS COULD COOK IT SO BEAUT/FULLY 


down, so here we are on Christmas Day, ruined,” 
answered his mother, and burst into tears. 

44 Oh, Mother, don't cry,” said Meg, ‘‘it’ll be all right.” 

44 Mr. Scrooge’ll haye to let you leave school now, 
you’ll have to work.” 

44 Oh, no difficulty there,” said Cliff. 44 Haven’t you 

heard ? ** 

44 Heard what ? ” said Scrooge angrily, but Mr. Therm 
was taking him on again. 

This time they came to a drab hall—really only a poshed 
up hut—on the outskirts of Mr. Scrooge’s town. To 
Scrooge’s surprise, the hut was full of young children. 

44 Who are these ? ” asked Scrooge. 

44 Little children whose parents have deserted them,’ 4 
replied Mr. Therm. 44 The authorities do all they can, 
but it’s not much of a Christmas for them, is it l " 

The last call was to a dank, dismal graveyard, where a 
coffin was being taken to its last resting place. Only two 
gravediggers were there to mourn. 

44 Fancy a chap having no one to mourn him,” said one 
gravedigger. 

” Who was he ? ” asked the other. 

44 Oh, some schoolmaster, name of . . 

44 Oh no, no, Mr. Therm, 4 ’ cried Scrooge. 4 * Please, 
please say this isn’t true, please ? ” 

44 It is, and it isn’t,” replied Mr. Therm, 44 and it’s up 
to you to decide.” 

And with that he was gone, and Mr. Scrooge was back 
in his digs. 

Scrooge knew very well what he must do now, and he 
pulled on his overcoat quickly, and hurried out of the 
house ... 

TO BE CONCLUDED 

AND A "SUPER 
NEW COMPETITION I 

CAN you chink of a slogan advertising gas for cooking ? 

Send it on a postcard to Mr. Therm’s Christmas Carol 
Competition No. I, Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). Mr. Therm will award 
£2 2s. book tokens for the three best entries he receives 
by Friday, 23rd December. 

WINNERS, The jumbled words in our Time Rocket 
Competition No. 3 were SMALL COAL. The three 
winners are Muriel Lord of Diss, Deidre Stuart of 
Aberarder, and Mark Hedderwick of Hawkhurst. 
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The Three Most 
Wonderful Things 
in the World 


Paul Whitsun-Jones as one of the Three Princes 


r J^HREE lines in a Persian legend 
book which cost Is. 6d. in a 
second-hand bookshop gave Rex 
Tucker the idea for his play The 
Three Princes, which was first 
shown in B.B.C. Junior TV last 
Boxing Day. The telerecording is 
being repeated next Tuesday. 

The three Princes—played by 
Roger Delgado, Barry Letts, and 


Paul Whitsun-Jones—are rivals for 
the hand of the beautiful Princess 
Yasmin (Ann Sears). They are 
sent by her father, the Caliph of 
Baghdad (Laurence Hardy) to find 
the Most Wonderful Thing in the 
World. After terrific adventures, 
they come back with the Three 
Most Wonderful Things in the 
World—a poser for the Caliph. 


Peter Scott (left) and Adrian Hill take a look at one of the 
entries for the Sketch Club exhibition 


Pompey the Pup and Company 


doctor 

Schools TV is getting some of 
the cream of the programmes. 
Take Chez les Dupre, Associated- 
Rediffusion's French series for 
schools. 

It has been such a success that 
some of the episodes are to be 
repeated for grown-ups at 6.45 
p.m. on Thursdays, beginning on 
29th December. 

The stories, in simple conversa¬ 
tional French, are enacted in the 
home of an imaginary doctor and 
his wife (John Serret and Elma 
Soiron) with their daughter Nicole, 
played by Marie France. 

A booklet to help viewers to get 
the most out of the series can be 
obtained by sending a postal order 
for Is. to “French by Television,” 
Associated-Rediffusion, Television 
House, London, W.C.99. 

CANOE FOR A 
FAMILY 


Seeing creatures that you have 
only heard about on radio is 
always exciting—rather like meet¬ 
ing for the first time some cousins 
from Australia. 

Now comes the chance to meet 
Pompey the Pup, Plimsoll Otter, 
Pris Fox, and other animals of 
Peblings Village, that rather 
watery district we hear about in 
the tales of Modwena Sedgwick. 
David Davis reads them in B.B C. 
Children's Hour 


They have just made their 
appearance in a new book, A Tale 
of Peblings Village, which Mod¬ 
wena Sedgwick has sent me, just 
in time for Christmas. The pic¬ 
tures by Rene Cloke are as delight¬ 
ful as the story itself, which con¬ 
cerns white otter Blanco, who 
turns out to be a pretty black 
villain. 

The book costs 6s. 6d. (Burke 
Publishing Company). 


PARTY OF PUPPETS 


gcitooLBOY Gordon Bell, of 
Gretna Green, had a big 
problem on his mind. One of a 
large family, he found they all 
wanted to sail in his canoe. Not 
wanting to sink with all hands, 
he suddenly got a brain-wave. His 
friend. Philip Southall, also had a 
canoe, so they built a catamaran 
with the two canoes together. Now 
the whole family can go sailing. 

Talent scout Joanne Symons 
will have Gordon and Philip in 
All Your Own in B.B.C. Junior 
TV. next Sunday. 


00K OF PETS and ANIMALS 


You never saw so many Associated-Rediffusion SMALL TIME 
puppets together at once. Muriel Young thought a Christmas 
Party would be a good idea before the start of their busy time 
in the holiday programmes. Here she is with (left to right): 
Fergie McFerret, Hare, Willie Weasel, Oily Beak, Pussy Cat 
Willum. Bruin, Brock, Gladys Welsh Rarebit, and Booty Mole. 


Ira the home 
of a French 


l'"asdnating pictures, stories and 
features about pets and animals,. 
Picture stories include—Zoo Girl of 
tlio War—Phantom of the Moors—- 
The Dog and the Secret Society— 
Lonesome, Loyal Horse of the West 
—and there are puzzles, quizzes, 
a wealth of unusual illustrations, 
photographs, and three beautiful 
colour plates. Stories to read include 
—Nobody LovesaTiger—The Island 
Monster—Wendy’s Wandering 
Marmoset, and there are special fea¬ 
tures on Bird Recognition and A 
Career with Animals. ■ 


chool Friend 


Price applies to U.K. only 

AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 1fl/C 
AND BOOKSTALLS Hi 0 


IT. 


i ty Ernest Thomson; 


Christmas 

Annual 

(Christmas preparations are well 
advanced for Associated-Rc- 
diffusion children's programmes. 
Peter Ling is taking a leading 
part, compiling a weekly magazine 
series called The Christmas Tree, 
which will be seen on 20th and 
27th December and 3rd January. 

“It will be TV's equivalent of a 
Christmas Annual,” Peter told me. 
"Each week we shall have three 
guests well-known to viewers. 
Each will add a ‘present’ to the 
Christmas-tree in the shape of a 
song or a story. We are hoping 
to borrow the big tree that stands 
in the Wembley Studio's entrance 
hall carrying gifts for children in 
London hospitals.” 

Throughout the series, music 
will be provided by the Orpington 
Junior Singers. One of the num¬ 
bers will be an American carol by 
Clement C. Moore. It is believed 
to be the first one giving the 
names of Santa Claus’ reindeer. 
They include Donner and Blitzen. 
and Dancer and Prancer. 

Sheila Mossman, who conducts 
the Orpington Juniors, collects 
carols from all over the world. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURES FOR 
A LONDON EXHIBITION 


^HE scene was an upstairs room 
at Lime Grove, where chil¬ 
dren’s Sketch Club pictures were 
being picked for exhibition at the 
Qantas Airways’ gallery in Picca¬ 
dilly, London, from the 10th to 
the 31st of January. 

The panel consisted of Peter 
Scott, Wilfrid Walter, and G. S. 
Whittet (of “Studio”), and Sydney 
Nolan, the well-known Australian 
artist. Adrian Hill hovered around 
like a sort of proud uncle, won¬ 
dering which of his viewers’ offer¬ 
ings would win the panel’s 
approval. Mr. Nolan was there 
because, for the first time, B.B.C. 


Sketch Club has linked up with 
the Australian Broadcasting Com¬ 
mission. There has been an ex¬ 
change of pictures showing Aus¬ 
tralian and British children’s ideas 
of their respective countries, and 
some of them will be on view in 
the vestibule of the main exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Peter Scott told me this was the 
first time he had officiated at a 
Sketch Club judging. “I’m thor¬ 
oughly enjoying myself,” he said. 
“Young viewers are lucky to have 
such a wonderful guide as Adrian 
Hill. I have a terrific admiration 
for his TV work.” 

Mr. Hill, who could not help 
hearing this, smiled delightedly 
He told me: “The judges 
have had quite a job choos¬ 
ing 130 paintings out of about 
400. The points they've 
looked for especially are 
observation and imagination.” 

All the pictures had been 
seen in Sketch Club, among 
them being “Washing Up,” 
"My School.” “Historic 
Feature,” “ Farm Scene,” and 
“ Self Portrait.” 
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The hidden side of 
the Moon 


Jn October 1959, Russian scien¬ 
tists sent a rocket round the 
Moon and obtained pictures of 
the mysterious “ other side ”—the 
side of the Moon which we can 
never see from Earth. It has 
taken a long time to complete the 
studies of these pictures, but a 
complete atlas of the new regions 
has now been completed by Pro¬ 
fessor Y. N. Lipski, in Moscow. 

The Moon is the “satellite” of 
the Earth. It revolves round us 
at an average distance of 239,000 
miles, so that it is much closer 
than any other natural body in 
the sky; and it takes 271 days to 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK [VIGOR E 


complete one journey round the 
Earth. This is also the time which 
the Moon takes to spin on its axis, 
so that the same side faces us all 
the time. 

It is easy to explain what is 
meant by picturing a boy walking 
round a chair and turning so as 
to keep his face always towards 
the chair. In this case, anyone 
sitting on the chair will never see 
the back of the walker’s head. 
Similarly, we on Earth never see 
the back of the Moon. 

We know a good deal about the 
visible side. We can see the great 
waterless plains which we still call 
“seas,” as well as mountains, 
valleys and craters. Some of these 


Sign of interest 



A new sign fixed to an old 
lamp-post outside the branch 
library at Penge, in South 
London. 



features, such as the Mare Crisium 
or Sea of Crises (shown in the 
photograph) may be observed with 
the naked eye. There is no 
obvious reason for supposing that 
the invisible side is much different. 
A last-century Danish'astronomer 
named Hansen once suggested that 
all the air and water had been 
drawn round to the far side, but 
this idea was so obviously un¬ 
sound that it never met with much 
support. 

Just as barren 

To clear the matter up once 
and for all, the Russians launched 
a rocket which they termed “the 
interplanetary space station.” but 
which we generally call Lunik III. 
It passed beyond the Moon, and 
took photographs of the hidden 
regions. Later, when the rocket 
had come back to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Earth, these photo¬ 
graphs were sent back to the wait¬ 
ing scientists by means of complex 
television techniques. Various 
features were 'shown, including 
some dark “seas” and what ap¬ 
peared to be mountains and 
craters. There could no longer be 
any doubt that the new regions 
were just as barren and lifeless as 
the regions we had known for so 
long. 

Most people must have seen the 
first two Lunik photbgraphs. Dur¬ 
ing a visit to Russia in October 
last, I saw over 30 more, and had 
a long talk with Professor Lipski. 
The new atlas contains over 500 


Like a call from tfie forest 
comes a new edition of Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s classic, Two 
Little Savages, published by 
Edmund Ward at 25s. 

First published in 1903 and 
since read by millions of boys— 
and fathers—it is largely the story 
of the author’s own boyhood in 
Ontario. He is Yan, who lives in 
a town but longs to know more 
about wild creatures and the Red 
Indian way of life. His chance 
comes when, for the sake of his 
health, he is sent to stay on a 
farm and there meets Sam, a boy 
after his own heart. 

With advice from an old 


craters, as well as mountains and 
other features. 

At first sight the photographs 
taken from Lunik HI are not very 
clear, but there are some objects 
which stand out. A few of these 
were already known to us—in par¬ 
ticular the Mare Crisium, which 
was well shown, though from an 
unfamiliar angle. 

Of course, one cannot expect 
pictures taken many thousands of 
miles beyond the Moon, and then 
processed and developed auto¬ 
matically before being sent back 
by television, to be nearly so clear 
as pictures taken in the comfort 
of an observatory. But the Lunik 
photographs are quite good enough 
to be interpreted. 

On the familiar side of the 
Moon, the craters are named after 
famous scientists of the past and 
present; thus there are formations 
named in honour of Newton, 
Halley, Herschel, and many others. 
The Russians have continued this 
system, and on the whole it 
seems that the new names are very 
suitable. By no means all of them 
are Russian; one important crater, 
for instance, is named after the 
great English mathematician. Clerk 
Maxwell. 

How were the craters 
formed ? 

Astronomers have been very 
anxious to find out how the craters 
are distributed on the far side of 
the Moon. This is because nobody 
is sure how the craters were 
formed. Some authorities believe 
that they were produced by small 
bodies which came from outer 
space and hit the Moon; others 
prefer to think that the craters are 
volcanic. Studies of Lipski’s atlas 
may well help to clear up this 
matter. 

Needless to say, much more 
work remains to be done. In the 
near future it is probable that 
further rockets will go round the 
Moon, and send back photographs 
which will be better than those 
taken by Lunik HI. However, a 
start has been made, and the pub¬ 
lication of this new atlas is an 
important step forward in our 
studies of the Moon. 


trapper, Yan and Sam build a 
wigwam in the woods and learn to 
fend for themselves almost as re¬ 
sourcefully as Indians. Plenty of 
adventure comes their way, and 
for Yan there is the additional 
excitement of getting to know the 
forest creatures—whistiihg tree- 
frogs and muskrats, foxes, and 
squirrels, and many others. 

All the woodland lore and skills 
are here simply described, but with 
a wealth of detail plus delightful 
sketches by the author himself on 
nearly every page. 

Here is a book that will cer¬ 
tainly thrill any boy who loves 
the great out-of-doors. 


HOW TO LIVE LIKE A 
RED mDBAN 


LONELY ROUND 


Qne of the loneliest postal 
deliveries in the British Isles 
is that of Drynachen Lodge along¬ 
side the River Findhorn, about 
20 miles from Nairn, near Inver¬ 
ness. It serves scattered home¬ 
steads that can be reached only by 
a footpath through the heather. 

Three times a week Miss Joan 
Niven covers her round of some 


17 miles, up and down, that in¬ 
cludes crossing the River Find- 
horn by an aerial bridge—locally 
called the “ bucket ” bridge. 

She has been doing the job for 
the past 20 years, and only 
occasionally has snow prevented 
her from delivering the mail. 
Otherwise, rain or shine, she 
regularly makes the trip. 



Alongside the River Findhorn, which Miss Joan Niven has to cross. 


A handle brings the “bucket” back if it is on the other side— 
and then she hops in and gives a push. 



Hauling on the wire with gloved hands, she ferries herself across 
and continues on her way, uphill through the heather. 
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The Children's News 







Strumming a little South Sea music 


1 X HE British colony of Fiji is a 
group of more than 300 
islands and islets in the South 
Pacific, 106 of them being in¬ 
habited. The land area is 7,036 
square miles. The biggest island, 
Viti Levu (4,010 square miles), is 
about the same size as Devon and 
Cornwall. The population num- 
hers 375,000, including 180,000 
|H Indians. The capital, Suva, on 
Viti Levu, has 38.000 people. 

Discovered in 1643 by Abel 
Tasman, the Dutch navigator, the 

_ Fiji Islands were visited by Cap- 

M tain Cook in 1774. Missionaries 
arrived in 1835 and were followed 
later by a few white settlers from 
Australia and New Zealand. In 
1858 the Fijian King Thakombau, 


F/sherfolk with their sailing boats on the beach of one of the many little islands 
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Peaceful discussion outside a village house 


Cricket is popular with the Fijians—and they are good at it, to 
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Building a house of bush timber, bamboo, and reed 
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Rice is an important crop introduced into Fiji 
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Once a chief’s stronghold—tibe islet of Bau, near the south-east coast of Viti Levu 





Loading copra on to one of the small island freighters at Taveuni 
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who was heavily in debt, offered 
his realm to the British Govern¬ 
ment in exchange for help, but not t 
until IS74 was his offer accepted. | 

The Fiji Islands are now ad¬ 
ministered by Executive and Legis¬ 
lative Councils presided over by 
the Governor; but the Fijian 
people themselves have a large 
measure of self-government under 
a Council of Chiefs. 

Agriculture is the main occupa¬ 
tion, the most valuable products 
being sugar, coconut oil and meal, 
copra, and bananas. Mineral 
wealth includes gold, manganese 
ore, and copper. Forests cover 
more than half the area, and some 
30 sawmills arc in operation. 

Some of the pictures arc Crown Copyright 




Schoolgirls plaiting leaf mats 
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Policeman on point duty in Suva, the capital 
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4 At the yearly feast everyone makes as much noise as possible 





Thatched huts (with all the amenities) at a hotel for MMMI 

tourists on the island of Koro Levu Arriving at the High School at Nandi, Viti Levu 
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Model outrigger canoes for sale in the market at Suva 



_ _ 

Loading bananas on punts for transport to Suva, whence they will be shipped overseas 
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More alien birds in 




Britain 


partridge in some parts 
of eastern England. 

The red-legged par¬ 
tridge is bigger than 
our native bird, and 
differs not only in its 
red bill and legs, but 
also in its black and 
white eycstripes and the 
conspicuous barring on 
its flanks. Moreover, 
the common English Red-legged partridge Photos.- Eric Masking 


partridge has a dark horseshoe¬ 
shaped mark on its breast, which 
the “ redleg ” lacks. 

Though the capercaillie, the 
huge turkey-sized grouse of the 
pinewoods of the Scottish High¬ 
lands, was originally a native of 
those woods, the birds you see 
there today are not. The old 
Scottish stock of the capercaillie 
became extinct about 200 years 
ago, and the birds that inhabit the 
Highlands at present are descen¬ 
dants of some Swedish birds 
that were imported and released 
into the woods at the east end of 
Loch Tay in 1837. 

Apart from the birds originally 
brought here by sportsmen, and 
those that have escaped from col¬ 
lections of waterfowl, the com¬ 
monest of the birds introduced in 
our countryside is the little owl, 
a native of the Continent. 

This is a most attractive bird, 
and a great friend of the farmers, 
for its diet consists almost en-, 
tirely of mice, voles, and insects, 
especially beetles. Unfortunately, 
the fact that it does occasionally 
take small birds, including the 
chicks of game-birds, made it at 
one time unpopular with game- 


keepers. Now, however. Parlia¬ 
ment has wisely accorded it com¬ 
plete protection by law, along 
with all our other owls. 

The little owl is our smallest 
owl, and is much the most likely 
species to be seen in the daytime. 
You can often catch sight of it 
perched on a fence or a telegraph 
pole by the roadside. Its plumage 
is grey-brown and rather mottled, 
and it has staring yellow eyes. 

At intervals from 1874 onwards 
landowners in Kent, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and elsewhere used to 
release little owls on their estates, 
and eventually, after about fifteen 
years, the birds began to spread. 
Now they are to be found all over 
England and Wales and are 
gradually colonising the south of 
Scotland. 

It is not surprising that the 
little owl has proved a successful 
colonist in Britain, for it is quite 
common on the Continent just 
across the Channel in France and 
Holland. It is not a migratory 
bird, which explains why it did 
not reach our shores by natural 
means but was brought here on 
board ship. 

Richard Fitter 


U^he waterfowl I was writing 
about last week are not the 
only foreign birds that are now 
well established and breeding in 
our countryside. 

Several of our game-birds, too, 
are not natives of these islands, 
among them being the familiar 
pheasant, about which I also 
wrote not so long ago. Then, 
especially in the eastern half of 
England, there is a second species 
of partridge, known as the French 
or red-legged partridge. As its 
name suggests, this bird is really 
a native of south-western France. 


Flashlight picture of a little 
owl with beetle in beak 


Nearly 200 years ago, when our 
native partridge had almost been 
killed off by overshooting, it was 
decided to import the “French¬ 
man,” as the bird later came to be 
called. First successfully intro¬ 
duced in Suffolk about 1790, it 
soon became firmly established, 
and now outnumbers our native 


®N RECORD 

New discs to note 


MEL BLANC: Tweety’s Twist- 
mas Twouble on Warner 45-WB 26. 
Anyone who has visited a cartoon 
cinema will be familiar with 
“Tweety” the little bird who is 
always having trouble with the 
cat “Sylvester.” Mel Blanc pro¬ 
vides the words for both charac¬ 
ters, and they are as good fun 
on disc as in films. Tweety’s 
twouble will cause much merri¬ 
ment, we may be certain, during 
the Christmas holiday. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

LONNIE DONEGAN: Black Cat 
and Lively! on Pye 7N15312. 

The first title 
is a bouncy 
song about 
L o n n i e’s 
troubles when 
a black cat 
crossed h i s 
path. The 
second tune 
is ' a tongue- 
in-the-cheek 
theme song 
of a rather nervous burglar. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

DUANE EDDY: Songs Of Our 
Heritage on London HAW 2285. 
Although these are regarded as 
songs of America, they are still a 
part of British heritage because 
many of the tunes originated here 
and were taken across the Atlantic 
by the early pioneers. Young 
Duane is a popular performer on 
both sides of the ocean and is 
especially renowned for his guitar¬ 
playing, which is very much in 
evidence on this disc. (LP. 
35s. 9|d.) 


BERNARD MILES: English 
Fairy Tales on HMV 7EG8629. 
These stories 
give Bernard 
Miles full op¬ 
portunity to 
display his 
skill at coun¬ 
try dialect as 
he tells the 
tale of the 
King o’ the 
Cals or The 
Pedlar of 
Swaffham. Everyone will enjoy 
listening to Bernard’s Once upon 
a time. (EP. 10s. 11+d.) 

NORMAN ROSE: The Three 
Worlds of Gulliver on Pye 
GGL0065. Norman Rose is the 
narrator in this record version of 
Gulliver’s Travels, as featured in 
the spectacular film. The musical 
score conjures up vivid pictures of 
Gulliver and his journeys. 
(LP. 21s.) 

CHERRY WAINER: Happy- 
Like A Bell on Columbia 
45DB4528. This bright little 
tune was 
s pecia1ly 
written for 
Cherry by an¬ 
other top re¬ 
cording artist, 

Cliff Richard, 
and Cliff was 
at the record¬ 
ing session, 
playing the 
bells. His idea 
when creating the tune was to 
capture the sound of Cherry’s 
laugh, which reminded him of 
bells. Hence the title. (45. 6s.) 





HERO OF QUEBEC—the story of General James Wolfe (13) 
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WILL THE OFFICER’S ACCENT AROUSE THE SENTRY’S SUSPICIONS? SEE NEXT WEEK’S FINAL INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAY; 
TAKE COVER 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


Fergie and the Conways have 
discovered another wreck near the 
sunken aircraft, and they believe 
Dr, Bredon is salvaging something 
from this, using the plane as a 
“ blind.’’ On one piece of wreck¬ 
age they drag to the surface, faded 
letters make up part of two 
words which they think is the 
name of the boat. Fergie and 
Jerry question Thompson, the 
coastguard, but he has no record 
of a wreck off Gullmarsh Island. 
Meantime, someone boards 
Mirelda and steals the two pieces 
of wreckage. With this evidence 
gone, Jerry suggests checking the 
local newspaper files to see if the 
wreck off Gullmarsh has ever been 
•eportcd in the news. 

10. Newspaper 
clue 

'T'he offices of the Stanbridge 
Echo were in a side street 
near the station. 

Jerry pushed open the front 
door and Jane and Fergie fol¬ 
lowed him into a small office. 

“We"d like to look at some of 


“Good thing it’s only a weekly,” 
grinned Fergie, and he and Jerry 
moved to the other table. 

Apart from two people calling 
to hand in small advertisements 
for the paper, the silence of the 
office was broken only by the oc¬ 
casional movements of the clerk 
and the rustle of the pages as 
Fergie and the Conways slowly 
studied each newspaper in the 
files. 

Jerry had the file- covering the 
Autumn quarter, and he had 
already seen half a column on one 
wreck during October, but it con¬ 
cerned a motor cruiser which was 
driven ashore at FTartfordness, and 
could have no connection with the 
boat on the riverbed off Gull¬ 
marsh. 

It was not until he reached an 
early December issue that his eye 
was suddenly attracted by a report 
on a fishing boat. It came low 
down the column in a story con¬ 
cerning a London ship which was 
discharging cargo at Antwerp. The 
ship had also carried a small con¬ 
signment of gold bars, some of 



The girl came to the counter with three big volumes’ 


the back numbers of the paper,” 
Jerry said to the girl behind the 
counter. 

“How far back did you want to 
go?” asked the girl. 

Jerry glanced at Fergie as the 
latter came to the counter. 

“A year, at least, I guess,” put 
in Jane. - 

The boys nodded. 

“Well, let’s start there, anyway,” 
Jerry suggested. “Say from last 
July to June this year.” 

The girl went to a stack of deep 
shelves and came back carrying 
three large files. 

“They cover nine months from 
July last year,” she said, quickly 
wiping the covers with a duster. 

“Well, they’ll do to go on with,” 
Jerry smiled, and pushed one to 
Jane who took it over to one of 
the tables. 

“You’ve got quite a job on if 
you’re going through that lot,” 
was the girl’s comment as she went 
back to her desk. 


which were found to be missing 
when special checks were made on 
landing. The fishing boat men¬ 
tioned was an English fishing smack 
which had suddenly left port'soon 
after the cargo ship had docked, 
and her skipper and crew were 
sought by the police, as it was 
thought they might be able to help 
the inquiries into the missing gold. 

There was nothing more in that 
issue of the paper, but in the copy 
the following week was a report 
that Captain Boniface, command¬ 
ing a coaster, which was also 
owned by the same London ship¬ 
ping company, had found the 
wreckage of a fishing boat in the 
North Sea after a severe gale. He 
had picked up a lifebuoy on which 
was the boat’s registered number, 
SH 142, as well as an assortment 
of wreckage, which appeared to 
prove conclusively that the boat 
had foundered in the gale. Cap¬ 
tain Boniface had taken the sal¬ 
vaged remains to Lanwich, where 
it was generally believed the lost 


boat was the one the police had 
been anxious to board at Antwerp. 
Captain Boniface himself had been 
injured in the gale, having crushed 
his hand when falling from the 
bridge ladder, and he had been 
interviewed in Lanwich hospital. 

Jerry eagerly scanned the next 
issues of the paper, but there was 
no other mention of the affair ex¬ 
cept for a small paragraph report¬ 
ing that Boniface had left hospital 
minus the index finger of his right 
hand. 

Jerry turned back to the first 
report, glancing at Fergie and 
Jane, who were still conscienti¬ 
ously studying their own files. 

“I think I’ve found something” 
he announced quietly. 

They jerked up eagerly and in 
a moment were crowding round 
him, reading the reports he indi¬ 
cated in the two issues of the 
paper. 

Doubtful comment 

Jane was the first to comment, 
and her voice was doubtful. 

“Guess it’s an exciting story, 
Jerry,” she said. “But I don’t 
figure how it helps much. The 
boat sank in the North Sea. It 
can’t be anything to do with Dr. 
Bredon and the wreck off Gull¬ 
marsh.” 

Fergie was pensively stroking 
his chin. 

“No,” he murmured. “I can’t 
see there’s any link between the 
two—though if there was it would 
make sense out of covering the 
salvage by crashing the plane, and 
all that.” 

“ But how could the wreck in 
the river be the same boat?” Jane 
persisted. “Captain Boniface 
found all the wreckage after the 
gale. The boat must have gone 
down at sea.” 

“Perhaps not,” Jerry returned 
quietly. “ If that fishing boat had 
got the missing gold bars aboard, 
whoever the crooks were, they 
knew the boat would be traced 
eventually. What better plan than 
to take advantage of the gale and 
fake their sinking by throwing 
what appeared to be wreckage 
overboard, including the lifebuoy 
with the boat’s number on it?” 

Faked sinking ? 

Fergie sucked in his breath. He 
leaned close, his voice no more 
than an excited whisper. 

“You mean,” he said, “fake the 
sinking and then run for some 
isolated place ashore—like Gull¬ 
marsh Island, and scuttle the boat 
in the river? Then, when the 
story’s died down, quietly lift the 
gold out of her.” 

“That’s it,” Jerry nodded. 

“My!” exclaimed Jane softly. 
“D’you really figure it’s possible? 
How can we find out for sure?” 

“We really need to trace this 
Captain Boniface,” Fergie sug¬ 
gested, frowning. “Get more 


details about the wreckage he 
picked up.”- 

“He might be able to help,” 
agreed Jerry, “but I think our first 
move is to try to find out if this 
boat SH 142 had a name.” He 
took out his pencil and notebook 
and copied down the number and 
what he considered the most 
essential details from the news 
report. “ Remember,” he went on, 
pocketing the book, “we haven’t 
got the number of the wreck off 
Gullmarsh, but we’re sure it’s a 
fishing boat and we do know the 
name is two words and that we’ve 
got five letters of them.” 

“O-O-D and I-N,” repeated 
Jane. “But how are you going to 
find out the name of SH 142?” 

“I think the Customs at the 
port of registry should know,” he 
returned. “I’m not sure, but I 
believe the letters before the 
number on a fishing boat are the 


first and last letters of her port 
of registry, ■ All fishing boats are 
registered with their home port. 
SH must stand for Swinmouth, 
and we know that’s one of the 
largest fishing ports in East Anglia. 
If we contact the Customs there, 
we should know soon enough. 
Let’s find the nearest ’phone.” 

Fergie and Jane stood impa¬ 
tiently outside the kiosk while 
Jerry telephoned Swinmouth. It 
seemed to them a long time before 
they watched him put down the 
receiver. As he came out, he put 
his thumbs up. 

“You got the name?” Fergie 
shot at him. 

“What is it?” Jane demanded. 
“Has it got the same letters in it?” 

Jerry nodded, grinning triumph¬ 
antly. 

“The name of SH 142 is the 
Good Intent he said. 

To be continued 
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from a selection of the 

BEST NEW BOOKS 

in the 

New-Style 

WORLD DIGEST 
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A Christmas 
to remember 

This will be the first Happy Christmas 
many of our children have known. 

For some older ones it will be the last 
with us before they start out on 
their careers. While you are planning 
your own family’s Christmas, 
please remember to share some of 
your happiness with 


Dr. Barnardo’s children. 


Gifts are always welcome, but ch;ques and postal orders {crossedplease) 
are most -urgently needed 
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8 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I 
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Proudly present LEAGUE CUPS 

As few as TWO boys can form a “NEWFOOTY” 
LEAGUE and obtain a MOST ATTRACTIVE 
44 LEAGUE ” CUP FREE ! 

Full details in all games of “NEWFOOTY” 
TABLE SOCCER as recommended by 
FAMOUS INTERNATIONAL FOOT¬ 
BALLERS, with 22 Miniature men, ball and 
goals, you have ALL THE THRILLS of REAL 
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SKILL with FINGER TIP CONTROL. 
From Sports and Toy Shops 10/11,19/11,44/11, 
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exciting games “SOCRATES” and 
“NEWRUGGER” Two in one 
Magnetic Football, “PEL MEL” 
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STAMPS for CHRISTMAS! 

2 / 6tl, SPECIALITIES cTfluo nniicnmns 5^” BUMPER PACKETS 


89 British Commonwealth 
50 Large Pictorials 
70 Different Countries 
60 Latin America 
25 Airmail 
30 Animals 
25 Birds 

18 Fishes and Reptiles 
25 Flags 

25 Flowers and Fruit 
25 Maps 

50 Queen Elizabeth 
25 Railway Engines 
35 Ships 
20 Sport 
35 Zoo 

50 Great Britain 
30 British Commonwealth 
Pictorials 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

OUTFITS 

A GRAND GIFT! 

Album, Commonwealth 
and Foreisn stamps, 
Hinges, Tweezers, etc. 

5'-, 10'-, 20'- 

EXCELLENTVALUE 

MONEY BACK IF 
DISSATISFIED 


300 World 

100 Different Countries 
100 Large Pictorials 
75 Queen Elizabeth 
60 Zoo 

50 Airs and Aircraft 
50 Flowers 

25 Triangles & Diamonds 
500 Different BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 
& FOREIGN 

SPECIAL - .10/- 

1,000 do. do. ... 20/- 
300 COMMONWEALTH 

ONLY . 12/6 

500 do. do. ... 25/- 


All packets and outfits POST FREE. 


. are stamps mounted in booklets clearly priced, 


A DDBillf A I © sent for y° u t0 choose what you want to buy in 
m\u 1 illLv tl° Ur °- wn -. time - ,X 0Ur obligation is to return 


he selection within 10 days with payment for 
any kept. 


FREE 88 


WORLD 

WIDE. 




★ TO INTRODUCE 
our famous Approvals 
we offer FREE, to all 
sending 6d. towards 
postage, packing, etc., 

COLLECTION of 83 

10 Russian mostly giant or diamond size as 
illustrated, also Aden, Ethiopia, British West 
Indies, Sarawak, North Borneo, Cuba, Ghana, 

Congo, and other interesting and unusual countries. 

Just send one 6d. or two 3d. stamps and ask to see a 
selection of our popular Sterling Approvals— (without 
Approvals send 2/- for the packet plus 6d. for postage, packing, etc.) 

Please tell your parents about this special offer. 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN. 88), Lancing, Sussex. 


10 SMEW B*C. 


INC. GIANT NEW ZEALAND 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 
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emum 

WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 



To all sending 3d. Post¬ 
age (Abroad 1/- extra) 
and requesting our 
‘QUALITY’ Approvals. 
Without Approvals price 
1/3. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
Particulars sent of 
"Wright's New Junior 
Stamp Club"— Admis¬ 
sion Free — Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Tell your parents. 

7), Canterbury, Kent. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 


! 4 dMt 

This fine stamp, now obsolete, value 3/9 sent 

j ■'•.'/•is; ; 

FREE to all asking for our British Colonial 
approvals enclosing 3d. stamp. ~ 



GET YOUR COPY NOW 1 




SPECIAL OFFERS 

TRINIDAD QE. 120c Obs. Cat. 5/- 2/-EA. 
St. VINCENT QE. 1 doll. 5/- $2*50 11/-EA. 


( Please tell your parents.) 


R. J, SMITH i 

k SON, 81 REDBREAST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


CHILDREN IN THE 
PICTURE 


r pHE birthday of Mr. Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, is 
celebrated every year as Indian 
Children’s Day. This year 
hundreds of children called at Mr. 
Nehru’s home in New Delhi to 
wish him “Many happy returns of 
the day.” In the evening Mr. 
Nehru attended a display of 
dancing by children from India 
and other countries. 



A special stamp, showing child¬ 
ren at work and at play was issued 
to celebrate the occasion. Geo¬ 
graphy seems to be the subject 
which the two boys are studying, 
for they have a globe in front of 
them. The other children on the 
stamp are playing carrom, a 
favourite game with young 
Indians. It is played with circular 
counters. • 

§omai.ia, the newly independent 
country of East Africa, has 
also issued a series of stamps for 
children. Three of the designs 


depict African wild animals— 
rhinoceros, zebra, and leopard— 
in their natural colours. 

The fourth stamp shows a little 
Somali boy drawing a picture of 
a giraffe, and as you can see, he 
is doing it very well. 

Another new series from 
Somalia, issued in November, con¬ 
sists of four stamps in honour of 
the Olympic Games, held four 
months ago. 

JTrom all over the world letters 
and Christmas cards are 
arriving this week in the little 
village of Christkindl, in Upper 
Austria. They are sent by people 
who want their Christmas mail to 
be postmarked at the village post 
office before it is delivered to its 
eventual destination. 

The reason is that Christkindl 
(Christ Child) always uses a speci¬ 
ally designed postmark at Christ¬ 
mas-time. Here is the design used 
a few years ago. It is my favour¬ 




ite because it has such a happy 
picture of the Child Jesus. I 
wonder what the picture in this 
year's postmark will be? 

]\Jany collectors will remember 
that last Christmas the 
Hungarian Post Office issued a gay 
series of stamps showing ’scenes 


New suit for the scientist 



This strange suit at the atomic centre at Harwell enables a man 
to move unharmed in a radio-active chamber. The wearer crawls 
into it down the tube. 


from fairy tales. This year 
Hungary is. planning a similar 
series with eight more fairy tale 
scenes. ' 

A Russian and a Japanese story 
are among those depicted, but the 
other six are all familiar to British 
children. They include Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, The Miller 
and His Son, with The Donkey 
They Carried to Market, and that 
lovable character, Puss-in-Boots. 
The stamps will be big and in 
full colour, so they are sure to be 
popular when they appear. 

Collectors living near Birming¬ 
ham may like to know that a 
Stamp Fair and Exhibition is to 
be held on 7th January at • the 
Imperial Hotel, Temple Street. 
There will be stalls and exhibits to 
interest collectors of all ages. 

C. W. Hill. 


31 ANIMAL STAMPS 

FREE! 



Simply give lis 
your name and 
address and 
enclose 3d. lor 
postage and we 
will send this 
WONDERFUL 
PACKET 
OF STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

In addition, mar- 
wlll accompany each 


vellous Approvals _ __ 

gift. No obligation to buy anything. 
Please tell your parents you are writing. 


too Different Stamps FREE ! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4|d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNS7). 

53 Hewlyn Way, Parkstonc. Poole, DORSET 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


500 Whole World 8/G 
300 Brit. Empire 12/6 


100 Australia 
25 Congo 
100 Belgium 
100 Bulgaria 
50 Burma 
100 Canada 
25 Ceylon 
100 China 
500 China 
300 Czech. 


5/- 

2/6 

2 /- 

4/- 

4/6 

6 /- 

1/9 

1/6 

10 /- 

IV- 


100 U.S.A. 

Comjnems. & Airs 10/- 
100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
12 Herm Island 
Triangulars 
50 Eire 
200 France 
200 Germany 
100 India 
25 Jamaica 
100 Japan 


3/- 

4/6 

6 /- 

3/- 

3/6 

3/6 

4/6 


We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets,' 
Packets. Albums, etc. Free on request. 
GIBBONS* 1961 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE. 1,064 Pages, 
price 22/6 plus 2/- postage. 
Powerful Electric Magnifier, complete with 
velvet pouchette. batteries and box, out¬ 
standing value @ 17/- post and packing inc. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) r 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 



Piebald Mice, 5/6 
pair. Textbook, 
5/6. Cages, 7/6. 
Several colours. 

Send for List . 

PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse F arm, F crudaie, 
Glam. 


STAMP 

COLLECTORS 

We a're the company offering the 
BRITISH COLONIAL APPROVALS 

which you want, when you want them, 
and at the prices you want to pay. 

If your collection is to be a success 
your name MUST be on our mailing 
list. 

Every applicant receives FREE packets 
of both STAMPS & HINGES with every 
book of Approvals despatched. 

Tell pour parents and tv rite now to: 

SELECT STAMP APPROVALS 

246 Conley Rood, COVENTRY 
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Word changing 

£Jan you change the word RICE 
into OATS in only four steps, 
altering only one letter at a time? 

WHAT I MIGHT BE 

J don’t suppose I'd ever be 
As brave a man as a V.C. 

I might, of course, be an M.A., 
Headmaster of a school one day. 
Or else I might be an R.A., 

And have a picture hung one day. 
And then I might be an M.P., 

In Parliament, quite probably. 

But still, I think I’ll wait and see 
And for the present, just be ME! 

Jumbled geography 

Below are the jumbled names oj 
seven important cities. When you 
have solved the names, you will 
find that the initial letters form a 
word which gives the status of six 
of these cities. Can you name the 
city which does not have the same 
standing ? 

IRCOA; MADESTARM; SARPI; 
STULBANI; OTKOY; DIADS 
BAAAB; SONB1L. 


PIGGY 

BANK 

(2Jome down now, pink pig, from 
your shelf there on high! 

Christmas draws near, and I've 
presents to buy. 

Shake out my sixpences, pennies, 
and all 

Right here on the table—I'll watch 
they don’t fall! 

My Saturday sixpennies, shiny 
and new, 

And nice little “bobs” for the 
jobs that I do. 

This half-crown I earned helping 
Farmer one day 

Picking the apples, and stacking 
the hay. 

This ten-shilling note (folded small 
to get in!) 

Came last birthday from Grand¬ 
dad, who lives at King’s Lynn. 

What fine gifts I’ll buy when I go 
to the Store 

For .Mum, Dad, and Johnny (and 
Peter next door!) 

I'm so glad I saved—thanks, pink 
pig, fat and round. 

For keeping my money all year, 
safe and sound! 

Helen C. Field 


Make your own Christmas Card 



paste the picture on card and allow to dry; then colour it with 
paints or crayons. 



WHAT IS GOING 
ON HERE? 


This picture was taken below the new road bridge being built 
across the River Tamar which divides Devon from Cornwall. A 
close look will show the tiny figures of men who are 
crossing the wire netting cat-walk between the huge towers 
which will support the suspension cables. 


GIVE THEM A NAME Out of place 

Can you give the name by ■ Can you say which animal is 
which the people of these cities out of place among its com¬ 
are known ? panions? 


Manchester; Glasgow; Aber- Jaguar, lion, cheetah, bear, 
deen; Liverpool. puma, ocelot. 


THREE’S COMPANY 

lit this word puzzle (a) is a clue to a three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to ( b ). A further 


letter is added to make a 
Example: fee, feet, fleet. 

1. (a) Yellowish-brown colour. 

(b) Vessel for storing water. 

(c) Acknowledge gratefully. 

2. (a) Lyrical poem. 

(b) Fashion. 

(c) Copy in miniature. 

3. (a) Source of merriment. 

(b) Supply of money. 

(c) Discovered. 


five-letter answer to clue (c). 

Answers arc given at the foot of this column 

4. (a) Anger. 

(b) To pay for the use of. 

(c) County. 

5. (a) Imitate. 

(b) Stare open-mouthed. 

(c) Fruit of the vine. 

6. (a) Colour of rubies. 

(b) To study books. 

(c) Prepared. 


WHO WAS GUILTY? 


r fllE small birds were holding an 
‘ indignation ’ meeting on the 
village common. Sparrows, tits, 
and various finches were there 
under the chairmanship of a wise 
thrush. 

The question was: Who had 
annoyed the gardener at the big 
house where they often fed, which 
made him carry the stick-with-a- 
bang. and scared everyone out of 
their senses? 

"But what actually did annoy 
him?” asked Bullfinch, puffing out 
his rosy breast conceitedly. 

“Destruction of fruit buds on 
his newly pruned trees and goose¬ 
berry bushes,” answered the 
thrush. 

Relieved to hear it was not their 
pecking of polyanthus buds, the 
sparrows hastened to throw blame 
on others. “We have seen you' 
tits pecking among the fruit trees 
and bushes,” they said. 

“You have,” agreed the tits. 
“But we are after greenfly and 
grubs there which themselves 
attack the trees. We are the 
gardener's friends.” 

“Then what about you, Mr. 
Chaffinch,” the sharp-eyed spar¬ 
rows said then. “We saw your 
red breast among the fruit trees.” 

“Rubbish!” laughed the male 
chaffinches. “We are out in the 
fields in flocks all Winter. Other 
birds have red breasts, too, you 
know." 


There was a stir as one bird left 
the meeting. But the Winter sun 
caught his rosy breast and white 
rump as he tried to slip over the 
hedge. “Come back, Bullfinch,” 
the others cried. “You are the 
guilty one, or you would not fly 
away.” 

“What if I am?” he replied 
defiantly. “Birds as beautiful as 
I am give pleasure to humans, and 
they must pay for it.” 

“Wicked and conceited crea¬ 
ture!” they cried. “From now 
onwards you shall live in hiding, 
going from place to place mostly 
unseen.” 

And that is how it is. 

Jane Thornicroft 






Word changing. Rice, race, rate, rats 
oats. Jumbled geography. Cairo 
Amsterdam ; Paris ; Istanbul 

Tokyo ; Addis Ababa ; Lisbon- 

the only city which is not a capital i 

USI WEEK'S ANSWER Is J anbuL 

Give them a name 
Mancunian 
Glaswegian 
Aberdonian 
Liverpudlian 
Out of place 
Bear—the res 
are members c 
the cat familj 
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THREE’S COMPANY 

1 tan, tank, thank. 2 ode, mode, 
model. 3 fun, fund, found. 4 ire, 
hire, shire. 5 ape, gape, grape. 6 red, 
read, ready. 


FOR 

YOU- 

THE 

BOY 

WHO 


10VES 

SPEED! 



The thrills-the 
setbacks—and the 
triumphs of a fabulous 
father and son 

AND NOW, you can read the full, 
fantastic story of Sir Malcolm and 
Donald Campbell—vividly told by 
Richard Hough. 

Every year more speed! more 
danger! and new speed records for 
those Racing Campbells and for ’ 
Britain! 

You’ll love every thrilling page 
of the 

BP BOOK OF 
THE RAGING CAMPBELLS 


Available from booksellers and 
newsagents everywhere 



Published by Stanley Paul 

in collaboration with 


The British Petroleum 
Company Limited 
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The busiest man in a soccer 
match is undoubtedly the 
referee: he has to keep up with 
play all the time, and cannot have 
the easy spell that comes to many 
a player. This means that a re¬ 
feree has to be very fit. 

In Holland a would-be referee 
has to pass very stringent tests 

Terry against 
his tewn 

Seventeen-year-old Terry Bush 
played his first game for 
Bristol City the other evening, in 
an FA. Cup-tie against King’s 
Lynn, the club he followed in his 
early days. 

Terry went to the Grammar 
School at King's Lynn and it was 
his skill in junior football that led 
to his joining Bristol City two 
years ago. Although delighted to 
be in the winning team Terry 
was doubtless a little sad that vic¬ 
tory had to be at the expense of 
his home town’s side. 

Incidentally, there was another 
Old Boy of King's Lynn Grammar 
School in the same side—21-year- 
old wing-half Peter McCall. 


Middlesex in 1947. when he was 
17 and still a pupil at the Wood- 
house Grammar School, Finchley.- 
He became an immediate success 
with his leg-spin and googly bowl¬ 
ing. Since 1950, however, he has 


AMERICAN STYLE 
FOR A CHANGE 



David Jones of Bromley School, Kent, plays scrum half for the 
school team. But he is also interested in American football, and 
this has earned him the gift of an outfit from the U.S. Navy 
which he is showing off to his friends. 


before he is allowed to take 
charge of a match. In addition to 
passing a tough medical test, he 
must be capable of running 50 
metres in 7.4 seconds; 700 metres 
in 2 minutes, 45 seconds; and of 
covering 50 metres with three 
hurdles, each a foot high, in 9.4 
seconds. . 

The F.A. News also tells us of 
another tough referee. Signor 
Longo of Italy. Noted for his firm 
handling of games, Signor Longo 
is in private life a lion-tamer! 

Little wonder he has no trouble 
in controlling soccer players. 

New cricket captains 

jyjiDDLEsrx C.C.C. have ap- been playing club cricket with 
pointed Ian Bedford as their Finchley, 
captain for next season, in succes- Gloucestershire will also have a 
sion to John Warr, who has had new captain next Summer. Charles 
to resign in order to devote more Thomas Michael Pugh, 23-year-o!d 
time to business. Old Etonian, will take over from 

Ian Bedford made his debut for Tom Graveney. Tom Pugh, a 

Lloyds insurance broker, first 
played for- the N County in 1959. 
Last season he scored 1,011 runs 
(average 21,5 runs). 

Netball by 
■ night 

^raining by floodlight is common 
enough these days, but there 
can be few people who are able 
to train with lighting fixed up at 
their own expense. 

England netball player Annette 
Cairncross is an exception. She 
trains after dark in, the garden of 
her home at Croydon, Surrey. 
From the windows of an upper 
room several powerful lights are 
trained on the lawn, where Annette 
has a netball goal. During train¬ 
ing spells her father helps by 
throwing the ball about for 
Annette to ^catch and then shoot 
for goal. 

Over to fencing 

]yjtss Gillian Sheen, Britain’s 
greatest woman fencer and 
an Olympic gold medallist in 
1956, is to retire, a decision which 
will be . regretted throughout the 
sporting world. Happily, there 
now comes news that another of 
our well-known sportswomen, 
Charmian Welsh, has taken up 
fencing with an eye on the 
Olympics of 1964. Miss Welsh, 
23-year-old schoolmistress, made 
her name as one of our finest high 
divers but gave up the sport before 
the last Olympics. 



SOCCER COACH 
TO TURKEY 

^our years ago Malcolm Allison, 
then ' captain of West Ham 
United F.C., and one of the best 
centre half-backs in the country, 
fell ill. After a long spell in hos¬ 
pital and a fight to regain fitness 
he was told by his doctors that 
he must never play again; how¬ 
ever, he became a qualified F.A. 
coach. 

Now comes the news that next 
month Malcolm Allison will go 
to Istanbul to become chief 
national coach to Turkey’s inter¬ 
national team. His engagement is 
for three years, during which time 
he will prepare Turkey’s team for 
the 1962 World Cup tournament, 
and also organise the development 
of youth football. 

Weighty 

Efforts 



A member of London Olymp- 
iades puts in some strenuous 
training in preparation for 
the coming athletics season. 


The South 
Africans 
in fireiand 

The South African Rugby Union 
side will be in Dublin on 
Saturday, to meet Ireland in the 
second international match of the 
tour. 

The home side, which finished 
pointless at the foot of the inter¬ 
national championship table last 
season, can have little hope of 
holding their visitors, who showed 
their power against Wales the 
other week. Four previous visits 
to Ireland have resulted in victory 
for the Springboks. • In fact, Ire¬ 
land have never beaten a Com¬ 
monwealth touring side. 

RUSSIAN 

RUGBY 

J^ussia has made a big name for 
herself in most forms of sport 
in the past decade and may soon 
be adding rugby football to the 
list. 

Rugby football was played in 
Russia before the war, but was not 
greatly revived until matches were 
played at the World Youth 
Festival in Moscow in 1957. Many 
students’ clubs have now been 
formed, and some towns also have 
their teams. Now rugby enthusi¬ 
asts are aiming to set up a 
U.S.S.R. Rugby Federation. 

It is hoped that teams from 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
East Germany will be ready to 
compete in matches against the 
U.S.S.R. next season. 

SCRAPBOOK: Crewe Alexandra, 
Exeter, Halifax, Wrexham: 


ALL-ROUND ALFJE' 
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, Be an Interplanetary, 
Commando Officer! 

Wear this metallic blue 
Space Suit and Pressure 
Helmet. Be the first Eaath 
Man to Jupiter! Can also be 
worn over outdoor clothing, 
guaranteed waterproof. For 
boys aged 4 to 12.. Waisted 
& adjustable, visor on helmet. 
Lightning flashes on breast 
panel. State age for size. A 
wonderful offer — only 18/11, post, etc., 1/1, 
A gift to thrill your child. Refund guarantee. 
FREE CATALOGUES OTHER BARGAINS. 



THE 


|Mo 
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CASH PRICE 

21 r- POST ETC. 2/6 

CONSTRUCTED OF SUPERB ‘TOM-TOM’ . 
COTTON PROOFED FABRIC AND NOT 
MADE OF NYLON. Height 5'6". Built 
with collapsible poles so that you may 
dismantle the tent swiftly and transport 
anywhere. No centre pole. Can be erected 
anywhere. A real waterproofed tent. Will 
accommodate 4/5 children. A THRILLING 
GIFT FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 
Cash price 21/, post, etc., 2/6, - WATER¬ 
PROOF GROUNDSHEET 10/6 if required. 
FREE LISTS, TENTS. CAMPING EQUIP¬ 
MENT, ETC. TERMS. 


<X)EADOOARTER & ©EHERAl SUPPLIES LTD. 


(Dept. CN/11), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, 5.E.5. Open Sat. 


Federation of lihodcsia and Nyasaland, Messrs. Kings tons, Ltd. 17th December, 1UG0. 


S.L. 






































































































